sh-i-Rustam, on the edge of the plain on which Persepolis uilt, are the four rock tombs of the Achaemenian kings— his I, Xerxes, Artaxerxes and Darius II. In front of them e still stands today a rectangular tower with a flat roof
blind windows. This w.as the fire altar where the royal dards were kept and where the sacred flame flickered in half-light.
ftth the creation of a new imperial organisation there came ;w and dazzling court ceremonial inspired by the Assyrians.
king's suite consisted of several thousand Persian noblemen,
membership of the court was looked upon as the highest our and the sign of the king's private favour. Access to the ireign was, however, reserved for the select few. Anyone ng to come before the king without permission could be to death; only the heads of the Persian tribes were exempt n this ruling but even for them such a procedure would e been very risky. Fifteen thousand persons (the num-
is probably exaggerated) had the honour of daily eating i the king—at a distance, of course, and according to strict uette. This entailed a daily expenditure of four hundred sr talents.
ran owes to the government of Darius its excellent agricul-5 and gardens. These, in this land of poor rainfall, depended artificial water-supplies and irrigation canals, often several ss long and mainly underground. Irrigation cost the state it of money. The king toured the satrapies in person to find
for himself the progress being made and to reward ernors who showed themselves able and willing to improve lot of the people. Thus, in a decree to the satrap of Mag-ia in Asia Minor, he shows his satisfaction at the introduction plants from Babylon. Darius's greatest merit lay in.his stant anxiety to educate the Persian people. The cuneiform habet had already been adapted from Babylonian syllabic ting during the time of Cyrus. It became widespread in
reign of Darius, largely owing to the great number of in-ptions. Like those at Behistun, these are documents of the